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showing themselves amid stern virtues and mascu-, longer and more deeply than those who look upon 








MISCELLANY. 





line energies, like gleams of light on points of rocks. | their homes as only a better part of’ the world which 
—— They are delightful as evidences of power yielding || they belong to. Indeed, in affectionate and good men 
THE SON. 


voluntary homage to the delicacy of the soul. The } of a visionary cast, it is in some sort realizing their 





THERE is no virtue without a characteristic beauty 
to make it particularly loved of the good, and to make | 
the bad ashamed of their neglect of it. 
is right argues superior taste as well as morals; and 
those whose practice is evil feel an inferiority of intel- 
Jectual power and enjoyment, even when they take 
no concern for a principle. Doing well has some- 
thing more in it than the fulfilling of a duty. It 
is a cause of a just sense of elevation of character ; it 
clears and strengthens the spirits; it gives higher 
reaches of thought ; it widens our benevolence, and 
makes the current of our peculiar affections swift and 
deep. A sacrifice was never yet offered to a prin- 
ciple, that was not made up to us by self approval, 
and the consideration of what our degradation would 
have been had we done otherwise. Certainly, it isa 
pleasant and a wise thing then to follow what is right, 
when we only go along with our affections, and take 
the easy way of the virtuous propensities of our nature. 

The world is sensible of these truths, let it act as 
it may. It is not because of his integrity alone that 
it relies on an honest man; but it has more confi- 
dence in his judgment and wise conduct in the long 
run, than in the schemes of those of greater intellect, 
who go at large without any landmarks of principle. 
So that virtue seems of a double nature, and to stand 
oftentimes in the place of what we call talent. 

This reasoning, or rather feeling, of the world is 
all right; for the honest man only falls in with the 
order of nature, which is grounded in truth, and will 





endure along with it. And such a hold has a good 
man upon the world, that even where he has not been 
called upon to make a sacrifice to a principle, or to 
take a stand against wrong, but has merely avoided 
running into vices, and suffered himself to be borne 
along by the delightful and virtuous affections of pri- 
vate life, and has found his pleasure in practising the 





well as regarded with kindness. We attach certain 
notions of refinement to his thoughts, and of depth to 
his sentiment. 
beautiful and peculiar. Other men in his presence, 
though we have nothing to object to them, and though 
they may be very well in their way, affect us as lack- 
ing something — we can hardly tell what — a certain 
sensitive delicacy of character and manner, without 
which they strike us as more or less vulgar. 

No creature in the world has this character so finely 
marked in him, as a respectful and affectionate son 


—- particularly in his relation to his mother. Every 


| of past cares, but is an evidence of a tenderness of 
disposition which moves us the more, because not 
looked on so much as an essential property in a man’s 
character, as an added grace which is bestowed only 
upon a few. His regards do not appear like mere 
habits of duty, nor does his watchfulness of his moth- 
er’s wishes seem like taught submission to her will. 
4 They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 





To do what 1 


armed knee is bent, and the heart of the mailed man || hopes and desires, to turn them homeward. Arthur 


Jaid bare. 
Feelings that would seem to be at variance with 


‘each other, meet together and harmonize in the 


duties of home, he is looked up to with respect, as || 


The impression he makes on us is | 


| 


\| 
| 


little attention he pays her is not only ar. expression | 
of filial attachment, and a grateful acknowledgment | 


breast of a son. Every call of the mother which he 
answers to, and every act of submission which he per- 
forms, are not only so many acknowledgments of her 
authority, but, also, so many instances of kindness 
and marks of protecting regard. The servant and 
defender, the child and guardian, are all mingled in 
him. The world looks on him in this way ; and to 
draw upon a man the confidence, the respect, and the 
love of the world, it is enough to say of him, he is an 
excellent Son. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquain- 
tauce I found the following fragment. He had fre- 
quently spoken to me of the person to whom it con- 
cerned, and who had been his schoolfellow. I re- 
mernber well his one day telling me, that thinking the 
character of his friend, and some cirenmstances in 
life, were of such a kind that an interesting, moral 
little story might be made from them, he had under- 


taken it; but considering as he was going on, that | 


bringing the private character and feelings of a de- 
ceased friend before the world, was something like 
sacrilege, though done under a fictitious name, he had 
stopped soon after beginning the tale —-that he had 
laid it away among his papers, and had never looked 
atitagain. As the person it concerns has been a 
long time dead, and no relation survives, I donot feel 
that there can be any impropriety in my now making 
it public. I give it as it was written, though evidently 
not revised by my friend. Though hastily put to- 
gether, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, and with 
little of story, and no novelty in the circumstances, 
yet there is a mournful tenderness in it which, I trust, 
will interest others in some portion as it did me. 

‘The sun not set yet, Thomas?’ ‘ Not quite, Sir. 
It blazes through the trees on the hill yonder as if 
their branches were all on fire.’ 

Authur raised himself heavily forward, and with 
his hat still over his brow, turned his glazed and dim 


eyes towards the setting sun. It was only the night 


, before that he had heard his mother was ill, and could 


survive but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart 


from society, and being a lad of a thoughtful, dreamy 


mind, had made a world to himself. [lis thoughts 


_and feelings were so much in it, that except in re- 


lation to his own home, there were the same vague 
and strange notions in his brain concerning the state 


of things surrounding him, as we have of a foreign 
land. 


ted in him was love, and like most of his age, he had 
formed to himself a being suited to his own fancies. 
This was the romance of life, and though men with 
minds like his make imagination to stand oftentimes 
in the place of real existence, and to take to itself as 
deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic relations, 








which are so near, and usual, and private, they feel 





The main feeling which this self-made world exci- | 


felt that it was so, and he loved his household the 
more that they gave him an earnest of one day real- 
| izing all his hopes and attachments. 

| Arthur’s mother was peculiarly dear to him, in 
| having acharacter so much like hisown. For though 
| the cares and attachments of life had long ago taken 
place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural 
turn of mind was strong enough to give to these 
something of the romance of her disposition. his 
| had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy 


between Arthur and his mother, and now brought to 

his remembrence the hours they had sat together by 
| the fire light, when he listened to her mild and mel- 
ancholy voice, as she spoke of what she had under- 
gone at the loss of her parents and husband. Her 
gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate look of 
approval when he had done well, her care that he 
should be a just man, and her motherly anxiety lest 
|the world should go hard with him, all crowded into 
his mind, and he thought that every worldly attach- 
ment was hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent, tumultu- 
| ous grief, and numb insensibility. Stepping into the 
carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like one who was 
quitting his sick chamber for the first time, he began 
his journey homeward. As he lifted his eyes up- 
ward, the few stars that were here and there overthe 
sky, seemed to Jook down in pity, and shed a relig- 
ious and healing light upon him. But they soon went 
| out, one after another, and as the last faded from his 

imploring sight, it was as if every thing good and holy 
bad forsaken him. . The faint tint in the east soon 
became a ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, 
burst over every living thing in full glory. The sight 
went to Arthur’s sick heart, as if it were in mockery 
of his misery. 

Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand, over 
his eyes, he was carried along, hardly sensible it was 

day. Tue old servant, Thomas, who was sitting by 
| his side, went on talking in a low monotonous tone ; 
but Arthur only heard something sounding in his ears, 
scarcely heeding that it was a human voice. He had 
| a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the car- 
| riage, but in allthings else the day passed as a melan- 
| choly dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke were those I 
have mentioned. As he looked out upon the setting 
| sun, he shuddered through his whole frame, and then 
became sick and pale. He thought he knew the hill 
| near him; and as they wound round it, some peculiar 
old trees appeared, and he was in a few minutes in 
the scenery near his home. The river before him 
reflecting the rich evening sky, looked as if poured 
out from a molten mine. The birds, gathering in, 
|| were shooting across each other, bursting into short, 
'| gay notes, or singing their evening songs in tiie trees. 
|| It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, 
and so near his own home too. His horses’ hoofs 
struck upon the old wooden bridge. The sound went 
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to his heart. 
leave of him, and blessed him. 
As he passed through the village there was a feel- 


It was here his mother took her ‘last HI 


After a little while, she spoke of his father, and | now holding communion ‘with pure spirits pen 


| said, she had lived with the belief that he was mind- | ! though it still abode in the body that lay before him. 
ful of her, and with the conviction, which grew | He felt as if sanctified by the presence of one to 


ing of strangeness, that every thing should be just as | 


it was when he left it. 


been familiar with. But the boys were at their noisy 
games in the street, the laborers returning, talking 
together, from their work, and the old men sitting 
quietly at their doors. 
as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shut- 
ting in about it, and there was a melancholy, gusty 
sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching his 
tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as 
gloomy and still as a deserted house. Presently he 
heard a slow, cautious step, over head. It was in his 
mother’s chamber. His sister had seen him from the 
window. She hurried down, and threw her arms 
about her brother’s neck, without uttering a word. 
As soon as he could speak, he asked,‘ is she alive?’ 
— he could not say, my mother. ‘She is sleeping,’ an- 
swered his sister, ‘and must not know tonight that you 


she is too weak to bear it now.’ ‘I will go 
’ 


mother’s 


are here ; 
look at her then, while she sleeps, 
his handkerchief from his face. 
thy had made him shed the first tears which had fal- 
len from him that day, and le was more composed. 

deep and still awe 
upon him; and as he drew near his mother’s bed- 


He entered the chamber with a 


side, and looked on her pale, placid, and motionless 
face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should dis- 
turb the secret communion that the soul was holding 
with the world into which it was about toenter. The 
loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a hely inspiration, 
and he was, as it were, in the ult of invisible spir- 
its, ascending and descending. His mother’s lips 

noved slightly as she uttered an indistinct sound. 
He drew back, and his sister went near to her, and 
she spoke. It was the same gentle voice which he 
had known and felt from his childhood. ‘The exalta- 
tion of his soul left him —he sunk down —and his 
misery went over him like a flood. 
The next day, as soon as his mother became com- 
posed enough to see him, Arthur went into her chaim- 
ber. She stretched out her feeble hand, and turned 
towards him, with alcok that blessed him. It was 
the short struggle of a meek spirit. She covered her 
eyes with her hand, and the tears trickled down be- 
tween her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being 
spared to sce him before she died. 

‘ My dear mother,’ said Arthur — but he could not 
goon. His voice was choked, his eyes filled with 
tears, and the agony of his soul was visible in his 
face. ‘Donot be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of 
me. We are not to part forever. Remember, too, 
how comfortable and happy you have made my days. 
Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as you have 
been'to me. You will have that consolation, my son, 
which vi 
upou your past conduct to me, not without pain only, 
but with a holy jey. And think hereafter of the 
peace of mind you give me, 
die, in the thought that [am leaving your sister to 
your love and care. So long as you live, she will 
find you a father and brother to her.’ She paused for 
a moment. 
death with composure ; but I did not know,’ she said, | 
with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering —I did not 
know how hard a thing it would be to leave my chil- 


dren, till now that the hour has come.’ 


There was an undefined | 
thought floating in his mind, that his mother’s state |, 
should produce a visible change in all that he had | 


He concealed himself as well | 


said he, drawing | 
His sister’s sympa- | 


sits but few — you will be able to look back | 


now that I am about to | 


him in another world. She said but little more, as | 


by insilence, holding her hand. 
sensible he was watching her countenance, for every 


now and then she opened her dull eye and looked to- | 


wards him, and endeavored to smile. 
The day wore slowly away. 
and the melancholy and still twilight came on. Noth- | 


j 
The sun went down, | 


. . . > . | 
ing was heard but the ticking of the watch, telling 


ing nigh. He gasped, as if under some invisible, gi- 


| him with a resistless power, that the hour was draw- | 


gantic grasp, which it was not for human strengta to 


struggle against. It was now quite dark, and by the 


pale light of the night-lamp in the chimney corner, | 


the furniture in the room threw huge and uncouth fig- 
ures over the walls. 


All was unsubstantial and vis- | 


ionary, and the shadowy ministers of death appeared 
gathering round, waiting the duty of the hour appoint- | 


ed them. 
perstitious awe ; but the solemn elevetion which a 
good man feels at the sight of the dying, took posses- 
sion of him, and he became calm again. 

The approach of death has so much which is ex- 
alting, that our grief is, for the time, forgotten. And 
could one who had seen Arthur a few hours before, 
now have looked upon the grave and grand repose 
of his countenance, he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his 
mother’s face. He stooped forward to catch the 
sound of her breathing. 
‘My mother.’ 

time, upon him —a faint flush passed over her cheek 
/—there was the serenity of au angel in her look — 
her hand just pressed his. It was all over. 

His spirit had endured to its utmost. It sunk down 
from its unearthly height ; and with his face upon his 
mother’s pillow, he wept like a child. He arose with 
a violent effort, and stepping into the adjoining cham- 
ber, spoke to his aunt. ‘It is past,’ said he. ‘Is my 
sister asleep ?— Well, then, let her have rest; she 
needs it.’ He then went to his own chamber and 
shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of 

Violent 
grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, and 
dimness, as from long watching. It is not till the 
violence of affliction has subsided, and gentle and 
soothing thoughts can find room to mix with our sor- 
row, and holy consolations can minister to us, that 
we are able to know fully our loss, and see clearly 
| what has been torn away from our affections. 


It grew quick and faint. — 
— She opened her eyes, for the last 


sensitive minds makes to itself a relief. 


so with Arthur. 


‘ing in his mind, and now aod then a gleam of ligh* 
would pass through it, as if he had been in a troubled 
trance, and all was right again. 


| feelings at last found rest in sleep. 


It is an impression which we cannot rid ourselves 
if we would, when sitting by the body of a friend, 


that he has still a consciousness of our presence — | 


that though the common concerns of the world have | 
no more to do with him, he has still a love and care 


of us. 
with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in 


| a state of rest. 


| | thing. 
Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone | 
|in the room by his mother, the day after her death. || 


Arthur shuddered for a moment with su- 


It was | 
: f | 
Unconnected and strange thoughts, 

with melancholy but halt-forimed images, were float- | 


stronger as death approached, that she should meet | whom the other world had been laid open — as if un- 


der the love and protection of one made holy. The 


she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Arthur sat | religious reflection that his mother had early taught 
He saw that she was | 


him, gave him strength; a spiritual composure stole 
over him, and he found himself prepared to perform 
the last offices to the dead. 

Is it not enough to see our friends die, and part 
with them for the remainder of our days —to reflect 
that we shall hear their voices no more, and that they 
will never look on us again —to see that turning to 
corruption which was but just now alive, and eloquent, 
and beautiful with all the sensations of the soul? Are 
our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the 
world as vanity to us, and the men of it as strangers, 
and shall we not be left to our afflictions for a few 
hours! Must we be brought out at such a time to the 
concemed, or careless gaze of those we know not, 
or be made to bear the formal proffers of consolations 
from acquaintances who will go away and forget it 
all? Shall we not be suffered a little while, a holy 
and healing communion with the dead? Must the 
kindred stillness and gloom of our dwelling be chan- 
| ged for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
passers-by, and the broad and piercing light of the 
common sun? Must the ceremonies of the world 
wait on us even to the open graves of our friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step 
and fixed eye, though his whole face was tremulous 
with the struggle within him. He went to his sister, 
arm within his. The bell struck. Its 
heavy, undulating sound rolled forward like a sea. 
He felt a violent beating through his whole frame, 
which shook him that he reeled. 


and took her 


It was but a mo- 
mentary weakness. He moved on, passing those 
who surrounded him, as if they had been shadows. 
While he followed the slow hearse, there was a va- 
cancy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which 
showed him hardly conscious of what was before him. 
His spirit was with his mother’s. As he reached the 
grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but 
sinking his head upon his breast, and drawing his hat 
over his face, he stood motionless as a statue till the 
service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society 
required of him. For as painful as the effort was, 
and as little suited as such forms were to his own 
thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any 
thing that might appear to the world like a want of 
reverence and respect for his mother. The scene 
was ended, and the inward struggle over; and now 
that he was left to himself, the greatness of his loss 
came up full and distinctly before him. 

It was a dreary and chilly evening when he returned 
home. When he entered the house from which his 


| mother had gone for ever, a sense of dreary emptiness 


His worn and tired | 
| chamber. 


The face which we had so long been familiar | 


oppressed hit, as if his very abode had been deserted 
by every living thing. He walked into his mother’s 
The naked bedstead, and the chair in 
which she used to sit, were all that was left in the 
room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he 
groaned in the bitterness of his spirit. A feeling of 
forlornness came over him which was not to be re- 
lieved by tears. She, whom he watched over in her 
dying hour, and whom he had talked to as she lay be- 


I fore him in death, as if she could hear and answer 
We know not how to make it real | 
‘Ihave always felt that I could meet | ‘to ourselves, that the body before us is not a living 


him, had gone from him. Nothing was left for the 
senses to fasten fcendly on, and time had not yet 
taught him to think of her only as aspirit. But time 
and holy endeavors brought this consolation; and 


1 the little of life that a wasting disease left him, was 


‘| Jt was as if her soul had been in paradise, and was || passed by him, when alone, in thoughtful tranquility ; 
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anil among his friends he appeared with that gentle | 
cheerfulness which, before his mother’s death, had | 
been a part of his nature. | 





THE LITERARY SPIRIT OF OUR} 
COUNTRY. 
The spirit of that day is still awake, 
And spreads itself and shall not sleep again. — Bryanr. 


I never think of my native land without a feeling 
of pride in my national ancestry, Our government 
has passed the ordeal of time, and we have among us, | 
neither the practical atheism of a papal hierarchy, | 
nor that dangerous system of politics, which, in the | 
days of Cardinel Richelieu, made France the terror | 
of Europe. 


The same spirit that animated our | 
fathers in their great struggle for freedom, still directs |, 
the popular mind to honorable enterprise, and while 


| 
Westward the star of empire takes its way, | 
| 
' 


the star of mental light still looks cheerfully upon 
New England. There is throughout our territories | 
a spirit of activity, that will insure success in every i} 
honorable undertaking; and this spirit has already | 
directed itself to literature, with an energy that in-| 
creases with the exercise. What will be done, may | 
be predicted from what has already been done ; and | 
as nationaktalent is gradually developed in the walks | 
of literature, and unfolds itself in greater vigor and 
richness day after day, a national literature will be 
Revolutions in letters are, indeed, the most 
gradual of all revolutions. A single day may decide 
the fate of an empire, the event of an hour sweep a 


formed. 


throne from the earth, but years must elapse, ere any 
sensible changes can be introduced in literature. 
And yet in this the mind can proceed surely with its 
reasonings, while in the science of politics, it will be 
led into constant error, by the uncertainty of political 
innovations ; for it is a principle well founded in na- 
ture, that those reasonings are most sure, whose sub- | 
jects are not influenced by individual caprice, but | 
move only with the motion of the popular mind. 
Perhaps there never was a better field for the ex- 
ercise of talent than our own country affords at the | 
present day. While there are here but few great 
minds wholly devoted to letters, the exertions of 
genius will be far more conspicuous and effectual, | 
than when a larger multitude has gathered around | 
our literary altars. It is not when many have come 
forth into the ripened harvest, that we are to look for 
But it is when com- | 
petition is limited to the few gifted minds, that are | 
willing to toil in difficult and untrodden paths. Then, 
if ever, must appear those men, who, like Homer and | 


great individual pre-eminence. 


Shakspeare, will have no imitators, and who, like | 
them will never become models, that others would 
think of excelling, or hope to equal. I do not say, | 
that this would advance to any great extent our na- || 
tional literature, nor even so far as it would be ad- | 
vanced by a more moderate, but a more universal | 
excellence in our literary men ; — for high excellence 
in one individual brings with it a hopelessness of suc- 


cess to others, and damps for a season the ardor of 
competition. But I venture nothing in the assertion, 

that the opportunity for eminent literary success, | 
which our country now holds out to her sons, is such | 
as can never be given them again. The rapid chan. | 
ges, which are every where going on in our occupa- 

tions and circumstances as a nation, render this im- |, 
possible. And when we observe how boldly our coun- || 
try is pressing on in the march of intellect, it is not | 


2 { 
too much to prophesy, — nay, the conclusion seems |! 


1} 


almost irresistible, that the nation, whose commerce | 
is overshadowing every ocean with its sails, will ere || 
i 


long enlighten with its own literature, at least, the 
most distant places of its own territory. 
If climate and natural scenery have a powerful 


| influence in forming the intellectual character of a 


nation, our country has certainly much to hope from 


them. And that these influences are powerful, the 


known principles, which regulate the phenomena of 
| mind, render sufficiently obvious. 
the eye should always rest upon sublime and beautiful 


It cannot be, that 


scenery, and thought be always familiar with the 
grand features of nature, and that we should not 
receive from such intercourse one deep and long con- 
tinuing impression. 
So mind takes color from the cloud, the storm, 
The ocean, and the torrent: where clear skies 


Brighten and purple o’er an earth, whose form 

In the sweet dress of southern summer lies, 

fan drinks the beauty with his gladdened eyes, 
And sends it out in music : — where the strand 

Sounds with the surging waves, that proudly rise 
To meet the frowning clouds, the soul is manned 
To mingle in their wrath and be as darkly grand. 

It is upon the poetic mind, where sensibility to 
natural beauty is more exquisite than elsewhere, that 
the influence of natural scenery is most evident ; 
since it is through the medium of fancy and feeling» 
that this influence is exerted and felt. Poetry has 
been correctly defined the language of the imagina- 
tion and the passions; and perhaps there is nothing 


| which more awakens the former than the sublime in 


nature,—and nothing which more influences the 
latter, than the beautiful. 
tional peculiarities, and the civil and religious insti- 
tutions of a people have introduced peculiar and ap- 
propriate modes of thought, and given an individual 
character to their poetry, the influence of climate and 
natural scenery become eminently obvious. Thus the 
sunny hills and purple vineyards of Italy and South 
France have given a character of delicate beauty to 
their poetry, and the wild scenery and severe climate 
of Scotland have breathed a tone of high sublimity 
into the writings of its bards 


And hence, whenever na- 


. In our own country 
nature has exhibited her works upon the most beau- 
tiful and magnificent scale. And this vast theatre. 
where she has so finely mingled and varied her see- 
nery, is the schoolin which the genius of our country 
is tobe trainedup. As the eye scans the open vol- 
ume of nature, the lessons that it reads there, pass 
into the mind ;“and thus we receive those gradual im- 
pressions, Which go so far to form the mental charac- 
ter. The sentiments with which nature inspires us, 
— these hallowed and associated feelings, — we cher- 
ish*and revere through life. And it is by this inter- 
course and long familiarity, that our native scenery 
comes to exert so strong an influence upon the mind, 
and that the features of intellect are moulded after 
those of nature. 

It has been often urged against the advancement of 
a national literature in our country, that America is 
not classic ground; and that we are not rich in those 
fine classic allusions, which mould the poetic mind to 
its most perfect beauty, and give to genius the mate- 


rials for superior exertion. But this is an objection, 


to which more weiglit is given than in reality belongs | 


to it. Those nations that are rich in poetic associa- 
tions, are not always rich in poctic minds. The Gre- 
cian monuments, ancient as they are, — whatever en- 
thusiasm they may have awakened, —have never 
breathed inspiration over the lyres of modern Greeks, 
And the wandering Improvisatori of Florence and 
Naples have done little for modern literature in classic , 
Italy. But if the natural scenery of our country, | 
where nature exhibits such various beauty and sublim- 
ity, can give strength and vigor to intellect, and with | 


them unite poetic feeling, the lapse of another century 
will give to us those rich associations, which it is 
said are now wanting, and will make America in some 
degrce a classic land. Time, indeed, has already 
hallowed those places of our territory, where the 
people of an ancient race, that has long since ceased 
to be, have left ‘a record in the desert,’ — and the 
tumuli, that hold their mouldering bones, are memen- 
tos of those men, who once peopled our western for- 
ests. As population advances westward, the plough- 
share turns up the wasted skeleton; and happy vil- 
lages arise upon the sites of unknown burial-places. 
And when our native Indians, who are fast perishing 
from the earth, shall have left for ever the borders of 
our wide lakes and rivers, and their villages have de- 
eayed within the bosoms of our western hills, the dim 
light of tradition will rest upon those places, which 
have seen the glory of their battles, and heard the 
voice of their eloquence : —and our land will become, 
indeed, a classic ground. 

Perhaps the chief cause which has retarded the 
progress of poetry in America, is the want of that ex- 
clusive cultivation, which so noble a branch of Jiter- 
ature would seem to require. Few here think of 
relying upon the exertion of poetic talent for a liveli- 
hood, and of making literature the profession of life. 
The bar or the pulpit claims the greater part of the 
scholar’s existence, and poetry is made its pastime. 
This isa defect, which the hand of honorable patron- 
age alone can remedy. I believe it is a remark of 
Roscoe, that there is no intellectual occupation, which 
requires such high, peculiar, and exclusive qualifi- 
cations as the labors of the poet. But we fail in their 
acquisition, through the want of a rich and abundant 
patronage. Itis the fear of poverty that deters man) 
gifted and poctie minds from coming forward into the 
arena, and wiping away all reproach from our litera- 
ture. When the scholer can go on his way pros- 
perous and rejoicing, and poetry no longer holds with 
usa‘ bootless reed:’ minds of the finest mould will 
be active to invigorate our literature, and to honor the 
Added 


sO injurious to our literature, is 


country, which in its turn sliaJl honor them. 


to this circuinstance, 





the wide influence which English belles-lettres and 
poetry exert within our !and. ‘The delicately finished 
model of English taste has always been the model by 
which we have fashioned our writings ; and perhaps 
it is well, that it must fora time continue to be so. 
But let our admiration for the excellent Iitcrary taste 
of England stop in the imitation ;—at Icast, let us 
not cherish it to our own injury and the negleci of 
our own literature. Let us not esteem our native 
writers the Jess, because they are native, nor set too 
high a value upon those things, whose chief value is, 
that they came from the classic land of England. 
But while we adinire the exertions of foreign intellect, 
let us cherish more tenderly that spirit of literature, 
which belongs to us, and entertain a cheerful and 


honorable pride in having already done so much as we 
have done, 


SCENE FROM THE DELUGE. 


SENURIA AND SEMIN. 

TuE marble towers are already deep beneath the 
ood, and the dark mountain waves roll above the tops 
of the hills: the lofty summit of one mountain, alone, 
stands above the waves; a dreadful tumult is heard 
around its sea-girt sides ; — the clamor of the wretch- 
ed who despair of attaining its summit, and whom 
death closely pursues on the billows. Here, a hill 
breaks loose from the mountain, and rushes, with its 
load of howling humanity, into the foaming flood ; 
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there concentrated showers wash away, in the wild |! 
stream, the son dragging after him the half dead \ 
father, or the disconsolate mother, with her load of || 
children. | 
The highest pinnacle, alone, now stands above the | 
desolation. Semin, a noble youth, to whom the fair- 
est of maidens had vowed eternal love, had saved his | 
beloved Semira on this summit. Alone, for the flood | 
had now destroyed all; they stood in the howling | 
storm. The waves dashed around them ; above rolled | 
the thunder, and beneath them, the tumultuous sea. | 
All around was terrific darkness, except when the. 
lightning fitfully illuminated the dreary scene: every 
cloud with darker front, threatened to displace them, 
and every wave, with its thousand corpses, rolled on- 


wards with the storm and sought after fresh destruc- 
tion. 


Semira pressed her beloved Semin to her heaving 
breast ; tears flowed with the rain drops from her pal- 
lid cheeks; with faltering voice she spake. ‘There. 
is no farther safety, oh iny beloved! my Semin! every 
where we are surrounded by raging death! oh, deso- 
lation! oh misery! death mounts nearer and nearer! 
which of these billows, oh which is to envelope us? 
hold me, hold me in thy trembling arms, my beloved ! 
soon, soon shall I, shalt thou, be no more, carried 
away in the general confusion. Now, oh God! there 
it comes rolling on! how terific! it rolls nearer, illu- | 
minated by the lightning. Now, oh God! oh God! 
righteous Judge.’ She spake and sank into the arms | 
of Semin. 

His trembling arm encircled the fainting fair ; his 
quivering lips were silent; he no longer heeded the 
desolation around him, he saw only his fainting love 
resting on his bosom and felt more than the anguish 
of death. 

He now kissed her pale cheeks, spattered by the 
cold rain; pressed her more closely to his breast and 


said: ‘Semira! beloved Semira! awake! oh return 
once again into these scenes of terror, that thy eyes 
may once more regard me; once more let thy pale 
lips declare, that thou lovest me till death ; yet once 
ere the flood envelopes us.” 


He spake and she revived; regarded him witha 
look full of tenderness and inexpressible anguish and 
then cast her eye towards the scene of desolation. 
‘God! righteous Judge!’ she exclaimed ‘is there no 
safety, no mercy for us? oh hew the billows rage! 
how the thunder rolls around us! what terrors an- 
nounce thy implacable vengeance ! oh God! our years 
have flowed on in innocence; thou! the most vir- 
tuous of youtiis ! alas! alas! they are all now gone! 
they, who blessed my life with thousands of joys, are 
ail gone! andthou, who gavest me life! oh heart 
rending sight! from my side the flood tore thee away ; 
yet once thou raisedsi thy head and thy arms, de- 
sirous to bless me, and wast swailowed up. Alas! 
they are all gone! and yet oh Semin! Semin! the 
solitary, desolate world, at thy side, would be a para- 
dise tome! oh God ! in innocence our youthful years 
have flitted away. Alas! is there no hope of safety, 
none of mercy !— yet what says my rending heart? 
oh God! pardonus! we die! what is human inno- 
cence before thee !’ 

The youth clasped his beloved, who trembled in 
the stormy wind, and thus spake: ‘yes my beloved! 
every thing living is swept from the earth ; amidst 
the tumult of this devastation no mortal howls. Oh 
dearest ! dearest Semira! the next moment will be 
our last. Yes, all hopes of this life are gone. Ev-! 
ery blissful prospect, what we had imagined, in the | 
enraptured moments of our love, is gone: we must | 
die! death stalks onwards; already it encircles our || 


fate await us! we must die! and, oh my beloved! | 


There is no estate so miserable as to exclude her 


what! oh what would have been our longest, hap- || comfort. Imprison, vex, fright, torture, show death 


piest life? a dew drop, which hangs on the rock, and | 


before the morning sun may fall into the sea. Cour. | 
age then ; beyond this life is joy and eternity ; let us| 
not tremble, when we make the passage; embrace | 
me and thus let us await our destiny. Soon, oh! my. 
Semira! soon will our souls soar above this deso- 

lation ; filled with a sentiment of ineffable beatitude 

they will soar upwards. Oh, God! what bold expec- | 
tations fill my soul. Yes, Semira, let us raise up our 

hands to God! His ways are inscrutable to mortals. | 
He who has breathed into us the breath of life, send- 

eth death to the righteous and the wicked. Well, 

however, for him who hath followed the ways of vir- 

tue. “Tis not for life we supplicate, most righteous ! 

take us to thy tribunal: but oh! enliven that hope, 

that blissful hope of inexpressible happiness which no 

death can again disturb. Then may ye roll, ye thun- 

ders ! then mayst thou rage, oh desolation! dash over 

us, then, ye waves! praised be He, the righteous, 

praised be He; may this be the last thought of our 

soul in its mortal tenement.’ 

Courage and joy animated the beauteous counte- 
nance of Semira; she stretched forth her hands in 
the tempest, and exclaimed: ‘ yes! I feel them ; all 
these great blissful hopes, praise the Lord, my lips! 
shed tears of joy, ye eyes! until the coming death, 
shall close you. A heaven of bliss awaits us. Ye 
have gone before us; ye beloved all! we come. 
Soon, oh! soon, shall we again see you. They stand 
before the throne of the ruler. He has assembled 
them before his presence, from every part of his king- 
dom. Roll on, ye thunders! how], thou desolation. 
Ye are the hymns of his righteousness! roll over us 
ye waves! see, beloved ! embrace me! death is com- 
ing from thence, comes on that dark wave; embrace 
me Semin! leave me not; oh! already the flood 
rises upon me.’ 

‘Iembrace thee, Semira!’ replied the youth, ‘I 
embrace thee! oh death, I welcome thee. Here we 
are ; praised be the eternal judge!’ 

Thus they spake, and the flood washed them away 
locked in each other’s arms. 





HOPE. 

IIuman life hath not a surer friend, nor many 
times a greater enemy, than hope. It is the misera- 
ble man’s God, which, in the hardest gripe of calam- 
ity, never fails to yield him beams of comfort. It is 
the presumptuous man’s devil, which leads him awhile 
in a smooth way, and then makes him break his neck 
on the sudden. Hope is to man asa bladder to the 
learning swimmer ; it keeps him from sinking in the 
bosom of the waves and by that help he may attain 
the exercise. But yet many times it makes him ven- 
ture beyond his height, and then, if that breaks, or a 
storm rises, he drowns without recovery. 
would die, did not hope sustain them! 
have died by hoping too much! ‘This wonder we 
may find in hope ; that she is both a flatterer and a 
true friend. 


Tow many 
How many 


Like a valiant captain, in a losing battle, 
it is ever encouraging man, and never leaves him till 
they both expire together. While breath pants in 
the dying body, there is hope fleeting in the waving 
soul. It is almost as the air by which the mind does 
live. There is one thing which may add to our value 
of it; that it is appropriate unto man alone. For 
surely beasts have not hope at all. They are only 
capable of the present; whereas man, apprehending 
future things, hath this given him, for the sustenation 
of his drooping soul. Who would live rounded with 
calamities, did not smiling hope cheer him with ex- 


limbs ; but let, oh let not as reprobates this general 1 pectation of deliverance ! 


| with his horridest brow ; yet hope will dart in her 
reviving rays, that shall illumine and exhiliarate in the 


tumor, in the swell of these. Nor does she more 


friend us with her gentle shine, than she often fools 


us with her sleek delusions. She dandles us into 
killing flames, sings us into lethargies, and, like an 
overhasty chirurgeon, skinneth dangers that are full 
and foul within. She cozens the thief of the coin 
he steals, and cheats the gamester more than even 
the falsest die. It abuseth universal man, from him 
that stoops to the loam wall upon the naked common, 
to the monarch in his purpled throne. It undoes the 
melting prodigal; it delivers the ambitious to the 
edged axe, and the rash soldier to the shatterings of 
the fired vomit. Whatsover good we see, it tells us 
we may obtain it, and in a little time tumble ourselves 
in the down of our wishes ; but it often performs like 
Domitian, promising all with nothing. It is indeed 
the rattle, which nature did provide to still the fro. 
ward crying of the fond child,man. Our life is but a 
run after the drag of something that doth itch our 
senses, which, when we have hunted home, we find a 
mere delusion. We think we serve for Rachel, but 
are deceived with blear-eyed Leah. Jacob is as man ; 
Laban is the churlish, envious, ungrateful world ; 
Leah is the pleasure it pays us with, blemished in 
that which is the life of beauty, perished even in the 
eye, emblemed too by the sex of frailty, women. We 
see a box, wherein we believe a pardon ; so we are 
merry in the brink of death. While we are dancing 
the trap-door falls under us ; and hope makes us jo- 
cund till the ladder turns, and then it is too late to 
care. 

Certainly it requires a great deal of judgment to 
balance our hopes even. He that hopes for nothing 
will never attain to any thing. This good comes of 
over-loping, that it sweetens our passage through the 
world, and sometimes so sets us to work as it pro- 
duces great actions, though not always put to our 
ends. But then again, he that hopes too much shall 
cozen himself at last, especially if his industry goes 
not along to fertile it; for hope without action is a 
barren undoer. ‘The best is to hope for things possi- 
ble and probable. If we can take her comforts with- 
out transferring her our confidence, we shall surely 
find her a sweet companion. I will be content my 
hope should travel beyond reason, but I would not 
have her build there. So by this I shall reap the 
benefit of her present service, yet prevent the treason 
she might beguile me with. 





CHARITY. 

Cuarity with its twin daughters, alms and for- 
giveness, is especially effectual for the procuring 
God’s mercies in the day and manner of our death. 
Repentance without alms is dead, and without wings 
it can never soar upward to the element of love. 
A long experience hath observed God's mercies to 
descend upon charitable people, like dew upon Gid- 
When 


faith fails, and chastity is useless, and temperance 


eon’s fleece, when all the world was dry. 


shall be no more, then charity shall bear you upon 
_ wings of cherubim to the eternal mountain of the 
Lord. 
We must not first kindle our lights when we are 
to descend into our houses of darkness, or bring a 
glaring torch suddenly into a dark room, that will 
|, amaze the eye, and not delight it, or instruct the 
body ; but if our tapers have, in their constant course, 
| descended into their grave, crowned all the way with 
light, then let the death-bed charity be doubled, and 
\| the light burn brightest when it is to deck our hearse. 
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SENSIBILITY AND 
TALISM. 


Amanpa Rosamunpa was always remarkably fond 
of pathetic novels, tragedies, andelegies. Sterne’s 


SENTIMEN- 








But cease to weep—no more to craw], 
In the dark earth beneath yon wall, 
On snow-white pinions thou shalt rise, 
And claim thy place in yonder skies. 


Elfts, toads, mosquites, bats, everything that has | 
| 


sentimental beauties were her peculiar favorites. She | life, has a claim to her tenderest compassion. W hat | 


had indeed contracted so great a tenderness of sensi- 
bility from such reading, that she often cerried the 
amiable weakness into common life, and would weep 
and sigh at occurrences which others, by no means 
deficient in humanity, contempleted with indifference. 
She could not bear the idea of killing animals for food. 


She detested the sports of fishing and hunting, be- | 


cause of their ineffable cruelty. She prepared to faint 
if her coachman whipped his horses when they would 
not draw up hill; and she actually fell down in a fit, 
on 2 gentleman treading on her favorite cat’s tail, as 
he eagerly stooped to save her child from falling into 
the fire. 

Refined, susceptible and romantic, she would fre- 
quently utter sentimental soliloquies on benevolence 
and humanity ; and when any catastrophe of a pathet- 
ic nature occurred, she gave yent to her feelings by 
writing a lamentation. I procured from one of her 
friends the following elegy with liberty to present it 
to the public eye. 

Amanda Rosamunda, it appears, was at her toilet, 
adorning her tresses, when an animalcule of great re- 
pute on the frontiers of the pericranium, but who 
often obtrudes like the trapper, the squatter, and the 
vender of peltries, where he is not welcome, fell from 
her beautiful tresses, on her neck. In the first emo- 
tions of her surprise and anger, she seized the little 
wretch, and crushed it between her nails, tillit expired 
with a sound, as Homer expresses the exit of his 
heroes. 

The noise, and the sight of the viscera soon recalled 
her sensibility, and she thus expressed it. 

‘ Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell! Life un- 
doubtedly was sweet to thee, and I have hastily de- 
prived thee of it. But surely the world was wide 
enough for thee and me, and it was ungenerous to 
murder one who sought an asylum under the foster- 
ing protection of my floating hair! 

‘ Because thou art minute, we suppose thee insen- 
sible. But, doubtless, thou hadst nerves and delicate 
sensations proportioned to the fitness of thy organs. 
Perhaps thou hadst a partner in thine affections, and 
a numerous progeny, whom thou sawest rising to ma- 
turity with parental delight, and who are now left 
destitute of a protector in their helpless infancy. 

‘Thy pain is indeed at an end; but [ cannot help 
deploring the unfeeling cruelty of those who deprive 
the smallest reptile, to whom nature has given breath, 
of that life which, though it appears contemptible in 
the eyes of the thoughtless, yet is sweet to the mean- 
est animal — was sweet to thee, thou poor departed 
animalcule! Alas! that I must now say was sweet to 
thee! Did I possess the power of’ resuscitation, I 
would reanimate thy lifeless corse, and cherish thee 
in the warmest corner of thy favorite dwelling place. 
But adieu, forever! for my wish is vain. Yet if thy 
shade is still conscious, and hovers over the head it 
once inhabited, pardon a hasty act of violence, which 
1 endeavor to expatiate with the tear of repentance, 
and the sigh of sensibility.’ 

The drawer of her writing table is full of elegies 
and elegiac sonnets on rats and mice, caught in traps ; 
and on tomtits, and robin redbreast, killed by school 
boys. 

There is also a sublime deification of an earth-worm 
which she once accidentally trod upon, as she was | 
endeavoring to rescue a fly from a spider in the gar- 
den. It concludes thus: | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is so singular and excessive, can scarcely be natural. | 

Having heard and observed so much of her delicate | 
feelings for the irrational creation, I was naturally led | 
to make enquiries concerning her behaviour in the | 
| more interesting attachments of private life. I ex- | 
| pected to find that she, of course, 


Like the needle true, 
Turned at the touch of joy or woe, 
And, turning, trembled too. 


The following is the result of my investigation. 
Her temper was so various and violent, that her hus- | 
band was often obliged to leave his home in search of 
peace. He had just recovered from a fit of illness, | 
during the whole of which she had seldom visited 
him, and shown no solicitude. She had sat weeping 
over a novel on the very day on which his fever came 

to the crisis, and the physicians had declared his re- 
covery dubious. 
On his restoration, he had gone on a voyage to the 
East Indies, by her advice, for the improvement of 
_his fortune. He took leave of her very affection- 
ately; but she was dressing to go and see Fanny 
Kemble in the Hunchback, and could not possibly 
spend much time ina formal parting, which was a 
thing she above all things detested. But let it be 
remembered, she fainted away in the boxes before the 
actress uttered a syllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care, with- 

out control, during their father’s absence. The little 


rogues had fine health and spirits, and would make 


a noise, which she could not bear, as she was busy 
in preparing to act a capital part in the Orphan at a 
private theatre. She determined therefore to send 
the brats to school. Indeed, she declared in al] com- 
panies, she thought it the first of a mother’s duties 
to take care that her children were well educated. 
She therefore sent them outside passengers by the 
stage coach, to an academy in Vermont, whence she 
had stipulated that they should not come home in the 
holidays, and indeed not vill their father arrived; for 
she was meditating a new tragedy, under the title of 
the Distressed Mother, or Widowed Wife. 

Though she was not very fond of her husband, who 
was a plain good man, without any fine feelings, and 
was displeased with her children, whose noise inter- 
rupted her studies, yet I took it for granted, that she 
who spoke so feclingly of distress, of benevolence, 
of humanity, of charity, and who symyathized with 
‘the poor bectle that we tread upon,’ could not but be 
profusely beneiicent to all her fellow creatures in af- 
fliction who solicited her assistance; but I was here 
also greatly mistaken. A workman, while repairing 
her windows, fell from a scaffold three stories high 
and broke his leg. The passengers took him up, 

knocked at the door, and desired that he might be 
‘admitted till a surgeon could be sent for; but I heard 
her as I passed by, declaring, in a voice, that night 
be heard from a staircase on which she stood quite to 
the end of the street — ‘ He shall not be brought here. 
We shall have a great deal of trouble with him. 
Take him to the hospital immediately ; and shut the | 
door, d’ye hear? John.’ The passengers, lest time | 
should be Jost, hurried the poor man to a neighboring 
public house, where the honest laidlord, with a pot | 
|of porter in his hand, and an unmeaning oath in 
mouth, exclaimed, ‘Let him in? aye, in oudcinen | 
| Here, Toin, see him laid on my own bed, and let him 


| ; ie | 
have everything necessary ; and if he never pays me, | 
\ 








it is no matter. Come, here’s to his getting well 
again soon. Poor man! [ warrant now he has a wife 
and family that must starve till he gets about again — 
but they sha’nt neither—I will mention it to my 
boarders, they are all hearty ones, I know, and will 
subscribe handsomely.’ 

The truth was, that the man had a wife and family, 
as my landlord conjectured, and as is commonly the 
case. I heard that he went next morning to Rosa- 
munda with a petition, drawn up very pathetically by 
a lawyer, who never gave any thing himself. Amanda 
had given orders to the servants to say she was not 
at home, if any body should call that week. For, 
indeed, she was exceedingly engaged in penning an 
elegy on a lap-dog who had died of obesity, and had 
intended to finish her address to the legislature on 
| the hardships of the laboring poor. 

Satisfied with these inquiries, | began to lose my 
veneration for ladies and gentlemen of exquisite sen- 


sibilitiy, of delicate feeling, and the most refined sen- 
timent; believing that there is more good sense and 
true kindness in the plain motherly housewife, who 
is not above her domestic duties, and in the honest 
man of good sense, than the generally of pretenders 
to more benevolent sensations or finer feelings than 
belong to other people of equal rank, opulence, and 


education. N. A. Magazine. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE OATH. 

Dark and yvloomy was the hour of my birth. I 
entered the world a misanthrope. Many were the 
disappointments of my childhood, and many the blas- 
ted hopes of my maturer years. Ambition was my 
god, and I worshiped him in adoration. But fraught 
| as my boyhood had been with vexations and troubles, 
, cursed as [ had always been with the frowns of mis- 
| fortune, I was successful in one thing; 1 gained my 
only object, and became an author of much renown. 
The first production of my pen was well received by 
the great and learned, and considered a master-piece 
\of genius and erudition. 

book, every one read it. 


Every one purchased the 
I had lived a secluded life, 
and was never known as the author of the work ; the 
praises of the critics therefore were constantly in my 
ears, the flattering reviews in the journals of the day 
continually before my eyes. I grew wild in my supe- 

riority to others ; I felt that my mind was of a higher 
| order than the generality of intellects, and it seemed 
| as if I were dashing like a vision upon the world —a 

bright, attractive, glorious, enduring vision. I Jooked 
upon most other men as fools, as brutes, mere exer- 
cisers of instinct. I hated the world more than ever, 
'and was more than ever wrapt up in the gloom of my 
own reflections. But I was not happy, or contented ; 
I felt that there was something wanting in the solitude 
Thad already begun to love ; there was a void, a 
blank spot to be filled. It was a partuer I wanted, 
to whom I might pour out the emotions which leaped 
up continually in my bosom. Misanthrope as | was, 

I longed for society --1 burned for a being whom | 
had formed in imagination — one who possessed in- 
| tellect, genius, accomplishments, and with these, 
| beauty ; one who could relish my pursuits, and soothe 

me in my arduous labors. 

On a solemn night, dark and sullen as the gloomy 
imaginings of my own brain, I sat surrounded by my 
books, and wrapped in close reflection ; my brain was 
wrought up to a feverish excitement by a clustering 

| crowd of thoughts and fantasies; I began to trace out 
‘the features of the being I had desired, 1 formed her 
| in imagination, viewed her well, and knew from the 
; thoughts that had been rolling over my mind, that 
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such as one I could and would find. I felt more de- 
termined than ever that the void which so affected 
me, should affect me no longer. Ambition and Hap- 
piness struggled for supremacy in my breast, as Death 
and Life have often since done. But Ambition con- 
quered —- ay ! conquered —and in an evil hour. 

I swore —swore by the fellest oath that ever came 

fromthe lips of mortal, by a rash, wicked yow — that 
the woman whom I should join to me, should be such 
an one as I had pictured in imagination. I lifted my 
lands up to God with the most solemn determination, 
and vowed —that vow! oh! let me not breathe it 
into a mortal ear; let it not be shown that ambition 
conquered intellect; ay! that it is stronger, even as 
he dashing waves are mightier than the gentle rip- 
ples. What did Ido? Oh! rash fool that I was, to 
conceive happiness to emanate from being associated 
to such an one —one formed in fancy’s mould. 

The vow was made--I sprang upon my feet, like 
atiger in the wild-wood, when hunger wakes his 
frame, and makes him swell with strength. I smiled 
in exstacy of joy, to think an oath was on my head 
which promised happiness to,my solitary life. Yes, 
{ smiled —I laughed —laughed with a demoniac, 
guttural laugh. 1 joyed, but it was a maniac’s joy. 
Again I was silent, and gazed upon my books awhile 
and thought, and thought, till a dim, unconscious, all- 
forgetting, death-like stupor folded over me. Fora 
time I was as if annihilated. Oh! would to God I 
rad been! But when I came to feel again, to know 
that I was—-that I existed —I. found myself pros- 

rate, my face upon the earth; my eyes were closed, 

but yet f saw, ay, saw such things as I may not tell. 
The oath in burning letters blazed on the sky —I saw 
them although I looked down deep, deep into the 
earth. Larose and felt that I was a miserable outcast 
from society. 

I went forth into the world —ambitious fool! and 
mingled with the beings who encompassed me. I 
was a singular weed in a garden of innumerable flow- 
ers, and it seemed that I could distil a poison if I 
willed, and blight them all; but no, I would not, for 
there was one I destined for myself, and I feared lest 
I should destroy it. I sought that being I had wished, 
long and patiently, and could not find her. 

The oath blazed ever before me; its characters 
shone more brilliant than the ever-burning sun, and 
pointed me onward like a supernatural finger! I tried 
to forget it, but it gave forth, as it were, a sound in- 
definite, yet sure and dreadful ; it told me to proceed. 
I did ; and when a period of pain had gone, I found a 
being whom I fancied the one I had sought. She was 
jndifferent as the breeze, and ravished me with a be- 
witching smile. That woman fasteneda potent charm 
around me, around my very heart. She fixed herself 
there, and I thought she would dweil forever. I] strove 
to wrench her from me, but I could not — she was too 
lovely. “Were it not for her levity, I might have 
hated her. But 1 could not tear her from me. I 
thouglit, and was really persuaded, that she was the 
one with whom I had determined to associate. [saw in 
her, intellect, genius — every thing I desired. I lov- 
ed her — she was one who seemed fitted to change a 
dungeon to a paradise. She was all but immortal to 
the sight, and all but a fairy in her joyousness. She 
met ine with her love ; and as the tender vine clings 
to the dark an stately tree, so did she cling to my 


| 

bosom, and place her hopes in my affections. But I} 
. ' | an e is } 

thouch we embraced each other with ali the ardor of | Tue following beautiful thought was found on the | 
g 

if 

| 

| 


affection, how different to each other in constitution ! 

Before I took her wholly to myself, [ waited for the 
assurance that she was in reality what I wished her. 
I looked carefully — found her intellectual, and was 
satisfied. I loved her, and I feared I was deceived | 


into this belief; and I alternately distrusted and be- | 


lieved, until I was fully satisfied that she would be a | 
blessing to me, and then she became the partner of | 
my solitude ! | 

My books were now the chief objects of attention, 
for the vow did not once recur to me; | thought my- 
self free from its obligaiion—I had accomplished | 
what I determined, and having much todo witha 
great work I was planning, she was driven almost 
from my thoughts: amid my many schemes of am- 
bition she was placed, but was a dim star in com- 
parison to others which attracted me. ‘I gradually 
became forgetful of her, for ambition was displaying | 
its great and rare siglits to its proud votary. I was 
conceiving thoughts to accomplish the work I had 
planned. I determined to forget her, and bade her | 
remain in the precincts of her own apartment, till the 
business in which I was engaged should be completed. 
Obedient as she always had been, she loved me tco 
well to heed my command, but continued by my side, 
bestowing those little attentions which she so much 
delighted to administer. But during the time I had 
forsaken and neglected her, she had faded much ; her 
look was consumptive ; thesymmetry of her form and 


| 


the buoyancy of her spirits had vanished ; and when 


my work was nearly finished, and I returned to her 
society, I noticed the change, and oppressed with 
grief returned to my study, when another sight ap- 
peared —the blazing characters — the oath — ob, let 
me not think of it! But, no, I cannot forget it. 
Eternity itself will never obliterate from my mind the 
unwonted, the dazzling brilliancy of those fated char- 
acters. The cloud which had hitherto involved my 


reason, was dispelled. The force of my obligation 


returned ——and I determined to obey its mandate —- 


though now too late. With a mind fully resolved to 


put in execution its fell purpose, I entered the apart- 
ment which I had just left. My eager eye was fixed 
on my wife, as she sat in all the loveliness of grief — 


I scanned every feature— and methought I penetrated | 
to the very sanctuary of her heart. But still my 


opinion was unchanged. I still thought that she was 
the same lovely, intellectual being I had first supposed 
her. Ilooked again-—-oh, that look, that piercing, 
searching look —then it was that [ doubted; another 
look -—- again I doubted —doubted, and saw nothing 
but a woman! Oh God,’ was my passionate excla- 
mation, ‘would that the oath had never been regis- 
tered in heaven's chancery ! would that I could dic! 
But al! ambition thou idol of my soul, I cannot give 
thee up; where is my fame—the world does not 
know me -- [ must not die!’ The oath tormented me, 
and [I was cbliged to put in execution its demands, 
I called my wife; she answered me in her endearing 
accents, and I continued: ‘Ambition is a demon — 
Beauty a cloak to foolishness —H 





appiness a tan- 
talizer — Life a curse —- Death a blessing! She spoke 
not a word. 

I took the opiate I had prepared, and gave it to 
her; she slept like one dead. I opened a vein in her 
arm, and she bled--bled to death! My vow was 
finished, and I buried her in the cold, damp earth, 
The characters of the oath have vanished, and I still 
live to hate the wor!d, and be tormented, forever 
gazing on those other bloody characters whieh have | 
taken their place --those hated two — Ambition — | 
Murder! i 


back of a communication. 


I have a calm, though clouded sky; 
Give me but a smiling eye, 

’ . , pf | 
And Vl place it for a sun {| 
In that sky to light me on. | 


ONTARWA. 


In Greenfield, Massachusetts, is one of the most bean- 
tiful, enchanting, and romantic places in America. [t 
is an almost unknown Glen, where the fancy may picture 
innumerable sights; and where the artist’s pencil could 
be engaged upon landscapes of unsurpassed interest and 
magnificence. Its rocks, hanging as on the air, stand 
ont, and arouse the spectator by the substantial sublimity 
which they create. Ms. or an EnGuisn Tourist. 


Tuere is a glen mid rocks and hills, 
Where oft in youth I ’ve silent stood, 

My heart swift-kindling with the thrills 
Of Nature’s form-filled sotitude ; 

And if the world should deign to scorn, 
It is the spot where I would choose 

To stand, and see my young hopes dawn, 
And set my wearied spirit loose ; 

For here it seems a soul might be 

Blest with a world as rich and free 

As e’er within the mind arose, 

For a broken spirit’s soft repose. 


It is a place for legends wild, 

Which en the memory are piled 

Like those dark rocks which, juiting, shoot 
Up and up! from a sourceless root — 
While out each chink bright fowerets bloom 
And fill the air with sweet perfume. 

Some shrivelled up, all sad appear, 

With yellow leaves, decayed and sear ; 
There one, with crimson-spotted bells, 

A tale of bloody warfare tells, 

Another, drooping with the dew, 

A tale of sorrow will renew ; 

While violet-cups divinely bright, 

teveal some maiden’s love to light, 

And each thing there — or flower, or stone 
Repeats a legend of its own. 


3ut now my mind once more is. led, 

‘To where yon crag lifts up its head — 
And seems to stand in grief’s dark shroud, 
Kissed gently by the morning cloud, 
Which as the sun comes up to view, 
Mounts, soaring to its heaven of blue, 
Like a fond sister, when she breaks 

From the embrace her deep love makes, 
And onward to some viewless shore 
Departs — remembering forevermore 

The last sad time she pressed the hand 
Of one, who will forever stand 

A precious monument to mark 

The heaven-created, kindling spark 

Of that affection, which first sprung 
Where Eden’s vine-wrought bowers hung. — 
A crag! whose form recalls to mind 

A scene which long has been enshrined 
Within that temple of the brain, 

Which all past feelings can retain, 

And in its magic store-house keep, 

Held down in oft-awakened sleep. — 
That scene doth now betore me pass, 
sright as some field, whose waving grass 
Is flashing in its every blade, 

With diamond-gems which Night has made. 


Before the Pilgrims in the West 
Their match of conquest had begun, 
When no war-whoop disturbed their rest 
Beneath the Indian’s cheerful sun, 
A Sachem of an Indian band, 
Who dearly loved his native land, 
And most of all this beanteous spot, 
Which from his youth had been his lot 
To gaze upon with weleome eye, 
As the biest place where he should die, 
Once roving with a careless pace, 
At twilight’s hour stood on von height, 
And gazing round, he seemed to trace 
The clouds, that blazed with golden light 
Far over in the glowing west, 
Where bright the sun had gone to rest. 
While thus Ontarwa stood in thought, 
As though some hidden thing he sought, 
But firm and silent as the oak, 
Which does not feel the wind’s light stroke ; 
Before his sight a vision blazed ! 
He marked it well, and while he gazed, 
A strange canoe, with wings outspread, 
Secmed skimming o’er the ocean’s bed, 
And turning to the Indian’s shore— _ 
Whose waves dashed up with deafening roar, 
Which seemed to speak and murmur there, 
As if that coming spoke despair — 
It ceased to make its bird-like springs, 
And softly gathered up its wings; 
Then from it comes a pale-faced band, 
Planting their feet upon the land, 
And the poor Indians flying west 
Are seeking for some place of rest; 
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But as they swiftly move in flight, 
A cloud mounts up before his sight, 
And all the scene is lost in night. 


He leaves the craggy steep, whose base 
The gurgling rills with waves inlace, 
And though he seeks his peaceful cot, 
The saddening vision leaves him not; 
Bui day by day he thinks it o’er, 

Until the May-Flower greets the shore. 
Then to the Sachem some are sent 

To learn of him his tribe’s intent. 

He quick calls forth each aged sire, 
And near the glimmering council fire 
They talk—and each declares in turn, 
The feelings which within him burn ; 
And brave Ontarwa, when they cease, 
Says to the strangers, ‘ Be there Peace ? 


Ere many moons had passed away, 
The strangers joined in hostile fray, 
And battle-cry and shout were where 
All once was still as morning air ; 
And every silver stream and flood, 
Was tinctured with the Indian’s blood. 
Ontar'wa’s own bright, sunny seat 

Not e’en escaped the battle’s heat, 
But smoke went steaming up the hill, 
Mingled with mists from rock and rill, 
While the bright hut he loved so well, 
Before the Pale-face, prostrate fell ; 
Nor wife, nor children, could he find 
To cheer the sadness of his mind ; 
But pent by foes upon that height, 
Where once the vision met his sight, 
Raging with hate he knit his brow, 
And uttered there a vengeful vow. 


Of to another land I go! 

Whence eyes shall ever on ye gaze, 
And ye shall ever be a foe, 

While von bright sun shall keep its blaze. 
And ye shall feel when strong winds shake 
Your stolen homes — they come to break 
Upon you, swift, as that red fire, 

Now sweeping onward with your ire. 
And ye shall never sleep in peace, 

While one lone Indian has a breath, 
And never shall your torments cease, 

Till thousands of ye come to death ! 
And though I go to yon bright land, 

Where my brave fathers press the chase, 
Yet shall the mighty of that band, 

With hate-glazed eyes your pathways trace, 
And to the utmost send their power, 

To make the hail of vengeance shower.’ 


This said, he threw him from the height, 
And on a rock which stood beneath, 
A bloody form — a dreadful sight, 
Ontarwa yielded up his breath! 
Ard from that jagged rock has sprung 
A tree, the fatal spot to mark, 
And when the rill, at morn, has flung 
Pale mists around the suminit dark, 
Its leaves will shake, and quiver, till 
The mists cease rising from the rill. 
And when the storm-wind passes by, 
With fire-red lightning, it will gleam, 
And from its lofty summit high, 
The eyes of spirits gazing, seem 
To curse the sons of those, who came 
And in the Indian land upreared 
A mighty nation, and a name 
By every other land revered. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue Angel who watches the Flowers, and in the. 


night season waters them with dew, one day, in the 
spring time, slumbered in the shade beneath a Rose 
bush. And when he awoke, with a look of kindliness, 
he said ‘ Loveliest child of my children, for the refreshing 


fragrance and delightful shade thou hast given, I thank 
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SCRAPS. 
FROM MY PLACE BOOK. 


Lire has many relations. It is good or bad even as 


we love or hate it—it is pleasant or disagreeable, as 


circumstances occur to make itso. The world has ever 


been, and is, a good dwelling place. It is mankind that 


| gives it its evils, and our own passions which multiply 


its aggravations. We often blame the world when we 


should blame ourselves; and endeavor to throw the diffi- 


culties, which we think are opposing us, upon those with 
whom we are associated. 

No man need to be unhappy who wills to be otherwise. 
Reflection and a little caution, are the wings which bear 
us to the realms of happiness. The pursuit of happi- 
People have tried to make it so, but 
Every man is happy who has a resolute 


ness is not vain. 
they cannot. 
determination, and whose practice is, to act according to 
t 


he decisions of his master — Conscience. This master 


|is a most faithful friend—a kind adviser. He is the 
; archimage, who will not only show us, but will place us 
| in, a world of joys and delights, if we act at his bidding. 


In the paths of many men, there are obstacles; but 
these obsiacles, if it is so willed, are as mere phantasms. 


| As you have seen the sun, in a morning of Spring, ri- 


sing up over the mountains, with an undazzling yet gold- 


|en splendor, like that of the moon, seemingly wrestling 


with dark, rough, purple clouds which would obscure it, 


| and in a little while freeing itself, and passing upward 
with a dazzling brilliancy into a cloudless sky — even so 


will you sometimes observe a man, of determined mind 


‘and moral strength, who will, though he at first exhibit 
{but little lustre, make all obstacles vanish before him, 


| and will pass on through the world, with a glory so bril- 


‘help themselves before they do their neighbors. 


| wardly, often have malice in the heart. 


liant that men cannot gaze upon him to find impertec- 
tions. 

Men are deceitful. There are but few, who will not 
Friend- 
Those who are friends out- 
Some men, for 


ship is rare between men. 


; their own ends, may be found clinging to a person whose 


| own matters selfishly. 


| 


ing the light from him, upon bis pathway. 


power and influence is great, but when the hour of ad- 
versity comes, there will be a desertion —as you, per- 
chance, may have seen men gazing on a dial-plate when 
the sun was shining, but who have turned away when 


| the clouds have shut from it the sun-light. 


Men sometimes deceive themselves. They are apt to 
turn the bright side towards them. Some look upon their 
You have perceived, sometimes, 
a man looking at the flame in his lantern, instead of turn- 
It is best to 
throw the light on your path; occasionally, however, it 


| may be well to see that the wick is in good order. 


Men magnify themselves often. They will make ev- 
ery thing appear well that is their own — they forget that | 
they ‘ measure by their morning shadows.’ 

The consequence of a knowledge of little matters is 
wonderful. Even the smallest facts and truths, are of 


| great importance to a person who does not observe them, 


and treasure them in his memory. Little things are | 
great, till they are known; as we become acquainted 


with them, they lose their greatness, though not their | 


worth. 
There is nothing | 
which passes before us, of which we, at first, have cor- 
rect notions, 


What an ill-judging race is ours! 


The actions of men, the motives of their 


minds, and their rule of conduct, are many times falsely 


thee — make known thy request, and it shall be ranted. || 


Pan sty ry : 1 
seautify me with richer beauty, then, said the Spirit 


of the Rose tree.’ And the Flower Angel attired the 
loveliest of his children, in simple moss. In mode 
weeds, she then became — the fairest of her ra -e —the 
Moss Rose! 


ast 


Fair Lina, put off thy gaudy garments and glittering 
gems, and follow the example of nature. 


| ing to the dictates cf reason! 


estimated, both to their and our detriment. Whether 
the world will ever be happier in this respect than it now | 
is, may be doubted. 


How much better would men appear, if, throwing 
aside their preiudices, they would oftener speak accord- 


Nothing, perhaps, will be 


| found more disgusting, than to see a man governed by 


prejudices. We always hate this in othe, why may we 
not rid ourselves of its loathsomeness 2 


Reputation is easily acquired. A thousand things || 
will help to obtain it—bad means, as well as good. | 
You may find friends who will bestow it upon yeu, and |! 

2 il 





there are those, not friends, whom you may hire to sound 
your name abroad. Reputation is worth nothing to a 
man, unless he is truly great. 
mere reputation, Which, when it encircles a name, hai- 


There is a glory, beyond 


lows it and preserves it through all future time. 

There are those, indeed, whom the world calls vain, 
who are not so. There is a desire in some men to have 
their real characters known, and therefore speak for 
themselves, and with no more than perfect justice. Van- 
ity, and a spirit so sensitive as to fear, lest merit or good 
feelings should go neglected, are two different things. 

It seems that great excitements are gencrally necessa 
ry to bring forth the powers of genius. 
cation that this is effected. 


It is also by edu- 
Why is it, that all the mem- 
bers of a royal family will sometimes, each of them, dis- 
Why was it, that Napoleon 
was so great, rather than acommon peasant ? Why was 
Why 
does not every family exhibit something of this family 
genius ? 


play considerable talent ? 


it that great things were expected from his son ? 


Posterity looks with far different eyes on the action: 
of men, than do the people who live in the same age 
Great and good men receive their right distinction after 
death, though they may have been calumniated while 
living —and bad men, who have received undue praise 
while living, come down to their true level alter death. 
A bad man’s good reputation is, 
nothing. 

What is nobility ? 
that sensibility of moral feeling — that honesty of prin- 


therefore, good for 


It is that greatness of the soul — 


ciple — that ascendancy over weakness of mind, which 
exalts the man; and not the trappings which cover the 
material body. To be truly noble, we must be truly hon- 
est; we must not boast of the deeds of our ancestors as 
reflecting any credit on ourselves, but by every laudable 
exertion strive to rise above the vanity and low ambition 
which are the guides of millions; we must put no depen- 
dence in hereditary titles, but if it should happen that 
we should possess these, let us not fall short of that de- 
gree of nobility which we seem to inherit, but rataer 
add to our talent, instead of hiding it as ina napkin. 
That man must possess a weak mind who thinks that he 
is superior to his neighbor, because his ancestors were 
celebrated. It may seem to be supeifinous to speak of 
this as existing in our country. Not so; how often do 


we hear men praising themselves, through the medium 





of their ancestors ; 
this land. 


certainly oftener than we should in 
These distinctions of pedigree wiil do well 
enough for beasts, but for rational creatures there should 
be no such degrees; every man should be judged accord- 
ing to his deeds. 

Care and Imprudence are two opposites. Tn the world 
we are placed above a cataract. With care, we may 
sustain ourselves with pleasure and safety, on the stream 
above it, upon which it is the lot of all to sail, but if im- 
prudent, we may be dashed, ere we aware, and before 
there is time to escape, into the abyss from which there 
is ho returning. 





SELECTED. 
HOUSEHOLD HOURS. 


BY 8S. L. FAIRFIELD, 





Women’s hearts 
Are treasures well worth miracles to keep. — Crouy. 


Howr’rr the sceptic scoffs, the poet sighs, 

Hope oft reveals her dimly shadowed dreams, 

And seraph joy descends from pale bine skies, 

And, like sweet sunset on wood-s'sirted streams 
Peace breathes around her stilling harmonies, 

Her whispered music, — while her soft eye beams — 
And the deep bliss, that crowns the household hearth, 
From all its woes redeems the bleeding earth. 


Like woods that shadow the blue mountain sky, 
The troubled heart still seeks its home in heaven, 


| In those affections which can never die, 


In hallowed love and human wrongs foreiven ! 
From the fair gardens of Tue Buiest on high 
The fruit of life is yet to lost man given, — 
And ’mid the quiet of his still abode 
Spirits attend him from the throne of Gop. 
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i The mild deep gentieness, the smile that throws 
i Light from the bosom o’er the high pale brow 

And cheek that flushes like the Maymorn rose ; 

The all-reposing sympathies, that grow 

Like violets in the heart, and o’er our woes 

The silent breathings of their beauty throw — 

Oh! every deed of daily life doth prove 

The depth, the strength, the truth of woman’s love! 


The giant forests tinge with glorious hues, 
How o’er the twilight of our thought sweet eyes 
The fairy beauty of the soul diffuse ! 
The inspiring air like spirit voices sighs 
Mid the close pines and solitary yews, 

hough the broad leaves on forest boughs look sere, 
And naked woodlands wail the dying year. 


| When harvest days are passed, and autumn skies 
i 
| 
| 


Yet the late season brings no hours of gloom, 
Though thoughtful sadness sighs her evening hymn, 
For hearth-fires now light up the curtained rcom, 
And Love’s wings float amid the twilight dim: 

Lost loved ones gather round us from the tomb, 

And blest revealments o’er our spirits swim, 

While hopes, that drooped in trials, soar on high, 
And linked affections bear into the sky. 


Then, side by side, hearts, wedded in their youth, 
In their meek blessedness expand and glow, 
And, though the world be faithless, still their truth 
No pause, no change, no soil of Time may know! 
They hold communion with a werld, in sooth, 
Beyond the stain of sin, the waste ef woe, 
And the deep sanctities of wellspent hours 

| Crown their fame with Eden’s deathless flowers. 


Wrail as the moth’s fair wing is common fame, 
Brief as the sunlight of an April morn; 

But Love perpetuates the sacred name 
Devoted to his shrine; in glory born, 

The Boy-God gladly to the lone earth came 

To vanquish victors and to smile at scorn, 

And he will rise, when all is finished here, 

The holiest seraph of the highest sphere. 


As fell the prophet’s mantle, in old time, 
On the meek heir of Israel’s sainted sage, 
yy Woman! so falls thy unseen power sublime 
On the lone desert of man’s pilgrimage ; 
Thy sweet thoughts breathe, from Love’s delicious clime, 
Jeauty in vouth, and Faith in fading age; 
Through all Earth’s years of travail, strife and toil, 
His parched affections linger round thy smile. 


In the voung beauty of thy womanhood 

Thou livest in the being yet to be, 

Yearning for blessedness ill understood, 

And known, young mother! only unto thee. 
Love is her life; and to the wise and good 

Her heart is heaven —’tis even unto me, 
Though oft misguided and betraved and grieved, 
The only bliss of which I'm not bereaved. 


Draw near, ye whom my bosom hath enshrined! 

© Thon! whose life breathes in my heart! and Thou 
Whose gentle spirit dwelleth in my mind, 

Whose love, like sunlight, rests upon my brow ! 

Draw near the hearth! the cold ara moaning wind 
Seatters the ruins of the forest now, 

But blessings crown us in our still home — 

Hail, holy image of the Life to come! 


Hail, ye fair charities! the mellow showers 

Of the heart’s springtime! from your rosy breath 
The wayworn pilgrim, through the tempest lours, 
Breathes a new being in the realm of Death, 
And bears the burden of life’s darker hours 
With cheerlier aspect o’er the lonely heath, 
That spreads between us and the unfading clime 
Where true Love triumph’s o’er the death of Time. 





CHANGES. 


BY J. O. ROCKWELL. 


Tue billows run along in gold. 
Over the yielding main, 

And when upon the shore unrolled, 
They gather up again; 

They get themselves a different form, 
These children of the wind, 

And, or in sunlight, or in storm, 
Leave the green land behind. 


Life’s billows on life’s changing sea 
Come alway to Death’s shore, 

Some with a calm content, and free, 
Some with a hollow roar; 

They break and are no longer seen, 
Yet still defying time, 

Divided, and of different mien, 
They roll from clime to clime. 


The main sinks back to earth; 
Life settles in the grave ~ again 
The grave hath life and birth; 
Flowers bloom above the sleeping dust, 
Grass grows from scattered clay ; 
And thus from death the spirit must 
To life find back its way. 


Life hath its range eternally, 
Like water, changing forms; 

The mists go upward from the sea, 
And gather into storms; 

The dew and rain come down again, 
To fresh the drooping land ; 

|} So doth this life exalt and wane, 

And alter, and expand. 


' é ae 

| All water courses find the main ; | 
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\| FASHIONS. | 
The love of imitation is the cause of a great portion 
of the encouragement our most ridiculous fashions re- 
ceive. Imitation-in dress, in a moderate degree, is 
| proper; but when a person goes beyond his income to 
keep pace with the wealthy in the path of fashion, he 
becomes an object of contempt. A review of the most 
absurd fashions which have prevailed for the last fifty 
years, would be not a little amusing. Think of a man 
having the toe of his boot connected with the top of 
it by a gold chain, which has been fashionably the 
case. Tella person that any thing so foolish may 
happen within a few years from this time, and he will 
laugh at you. But fashions nearly as ridiculous are | 
adopted almost every day, and are mainly supported | 
by this love of imitation. 


We have run 
Through every change that fancy, at the loom 
Exhausted, has had genius to supply; 
And studious of mutation still, discard 
A real elegance, a little used, 
For monstrous novelty, and strange disguise. 


THE PEARL. 


HARTFORD, AUGUST 31, 1833. 





The subjoined paragraphs on woman written by Judge 
Story ace full of deep truth. Indeed, what is there in 
the househcld existence so consoling to the mind, as the 


thought that woman is close by with her active sympa- 
thies 2? When the couch of pain is pressed restlessly — 
where can be found a more quiet spirit to relieve dis- 
tress? When man is laid high upon his pillow, when 


every sound comes to the ear like the fall of a coffin-lid, | 


when the pulse is faint in its beating, and the breath 
comes sluggishly and resistingly, what can be more 
grateful than the affectionate, and easing, and support- 
ing hand of woman ? 

|! §€Tothe honor, to the eternal honor of the sex, be it 


said that in the path of duty no sacrifice is with them | 
too high, or too dear. Nothing is with them impossible | 


| but to shrink from what love, honor, innocence, and 
|| religion requires. 
The voice of pleasure or of power may pass by un- 


heeded, but the vuice of affliction never. The chamber 


| of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the |, 
dead, the altars of religion, never fail to excite the sym- | 
Timid thongh she be, and so del- | 
icate that the winds of heaven may not too roughly visit 
| her, yet she fears no danger, nor dreads no consequences. | 
|| Then she displays that undaunted spirit, which neither | 


| pathies of woman. 
| 


courts difficulties nor evades them, that resignation 


which utters neither murmurs nor regret, and: that |, 
|, patience, in suffering, which seems victorious even over 


| death itself’ 


People, for the most part, have very little 





CHEAPNESS. 


| 
| Low-priced things are heedlessly taken as cheap ones. 
Your shoe maker, for instance, can give you a pair of 
shoes for twenty five coppers, but will they be as cheap 
as those at two dollars? Your tailor will give you a 





discrimination in judging of the cheapness of an article. || 


coat for ten dollars, but will it be cheap? Your book | 


maker will give you the same work for seventy five cents 
or for a dollar, but will the former be the cheapest? 
Your editor will give you a paper for one dollar, but 
cannot you find one cheaper at two dollars ? 





Tue New Grr Bras: or, Pepro or Penarior. 
By Henry D. Inglis. Carey, Lea & Bianchard. 
This is a republication; and Is by the author of 
‘Spain in 1830.’ It is of that class of novels, which 
the public taste, unfortunately, does not crave. The 
author has attempted, and we think has executed, an 
imitative work, with considerable success. He has 
had much to strive against, yet has given us a novel 
of a pure character, filled with sketches of Spanish 
manners, and without any immoral: tendency. The 
improper administration of power —the cheatery of 
the priesthood —the slavishness and the superstition 
of the people, are set forth with exact justice. On 
the whole, the work is exceedingly valuable, not only 
as a story, but as a reading book for information. We 
commend it as a work of fiction worthy of being 
read; and as one of that class of novels, whose ten- 
dency is to amuse and instruct, while its effect onthe 
mind is not essentially deleterious. 





Ourre-Mer. We have been disappointed in read- 
ing this work. Expecting to find stories ‘ marvellous- 
ly thickened in the plot,’ we discovered that the two 
or three first chapters were mere travelling sketches. 
We read, however, a portion of the work with much 
pleasure, because the style and language were beau- 
tiful. We have been told that there are stories worth 
reading, for the incident’s sake in the volume, but 
have not yet gleaned moments enough to peruse 
them. There is rather too much French-spice scat- 
tered over the parts which we have examined. 


Memorrs or Zerau Coipurn. Written by him- 
self. ‘This work may, or may not have been needed. 
The author should not have been the author —at 
least, notthe publisher. It is a work of some interest ; 
and may, possibly, be of some value on several ac. 

, counts. 


A Life of Roscoe, by his son, has been pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. It must be interesting. 


Mary of Burgundy, is the name of a new novel, 
published by the Messrs. Harpers, by the author of 
Hlenry Masterton. 


Legends of The Rhine —by the author of 
High-Ways and By-Ways, is just issued from the 
press. The High-Ways and By-Ways is an inter- 
esting work. The Legends should be still more so. 


A recent instruction from the Post Office depart- 
ment, requires that the postage on newspapers sent 
into the British provinces, should be paid in the Uni- 
ted States. If it is not, they will be detained at the 
Frontier Office. : 


Ina Natural History of Birds, published about 
twenty years ago, is this singular dedication, 
} TO 
|] GOD, 
|| The One Eternal! the Incomprehensible ! the Omni- 
| present! Omniscient, and Almighty Creator of all 
things that exist! from Orbs immeasurably great, to 
the minutest Points of Matter; this Atom is ded- 
icated, and devoted, with all possible Gratitude, Hu- 
mility, Worship, and the highest Adoration both of 
| Body and Mind, 


By Eis most resigned, 
Low, and humble Creature, 
GreorGeE Epwarps. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. T. is respectfully requested to continue his favors. 
We should have inserted the article, if we had judged 
merely by the style — the subject was decidedly bad. 

The lines entitled Life, etc. were correct in versifica- 
| tion, but we could not think the sentiment or language 
worthy of publication. 


Our friend at Piermont is requested to make another 
| effort. 
| 
|| Several communications will be attended to in the 
next number —abscence from the city, during the past 


week, must be our apology for delay. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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